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THE FORTUNES OF A FAMILY, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THERE are strange whims in the heads of some people. I 
know a lady who believes in a singular mode of punishment, 
to which the wicked are hereafter to be subjected. For in- 
stance, she thinks the selfish, covetous, heard-hearted man, 
who has, perhaps, prospered in all his avaricious schemes, and 
left, that desideratum of his heirs, a large fortune, will be per- 
mitted to know, and even see how his money is distributed. 

{ was repeating this to a gentleman. ‘I tbink,’’ said he, 
‘¢that such a mode of punishment would strike a worldling 
with more terror than any other which could be described to 
him. I know of some cases which, if thie dead can see what 
passes on earth, would give them a pang more insufferable ‘than 
any which Tantalus, or Sisyphus, or Prometheus, were ever 
fabled to have endured.”’ 

‘¢ Would not such suggestions have some effect in correct- 
ing this passion to be rich, which, when suffered to become 
the aim of life, has such an evil effect on human character ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘¢ Never hope to correct selfishness by sermonizing,” said 
the gentleman. ‘‘ Give us examples of the vexations to which 
the worldling is exposed, and show the little happiness he de- 
rives from his wealth when he yields himself the slave of his 
passion and appetites. We want facts instead of fine senti- 
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ments. [ believe a faithful record of the changes of property in 
this city, would do much towards correcting the error with 
which many encourage themselves in their own meanness 
and misery, namely—that their children will be happier for 
the wealth they shall leave them. Why, if riches only make 
people happy, how few wealthy men can have a hope for 
their descendants! To be convinced of this, reckon up the rich 
men in Boston, now living, who inherit the estates of their grand- 
fathers.”” 


I concluded to write on the hint thus given : and the follow- 
ing sketch of the fortunes of a family, furnished me by a lady 
who is deeply engaged in the benevolence of visiting the sick 
and destitute, and those whom the world has abandoned, seem- 
ed just fitted for my purpose. 

Mr. John K. came to Boston a poor lad, and in fifty years, 
by constant application to business, acquired a fortune of, at 
least, a million! He had devoted soul and body to the pur- 
suit. I don’t mean that he sold himself to the prince of evil ; 
though if the bargain had been possible and profitable he might 
not have hesitated. But he seldom thought of any spiritual 
being, evil or good: he only thought of his cash. His two 
children were left entirely to the management of their mother. 
She was vain of being called rich, and so lavished all the mo- 
ney she could obtain, by hook or crook, from her husband’s 
desk, on the education of her son and daughter. It was just such 
an'education as can be bought—superficial, showy and useless. 

The son was a spendthrift and drunkard at twenty—the 
daughter ran away with her Italian music master before she 
was seventeen. r. John K. was enraged that his children 
had cost him so much money, and seemed likely to lose him 
so much more, and he declared he would never, while he lived, 
give either of them a sixpence. The next month he was 
buried, and his wife and children had money enough. 

The Italian doubtless thought the cash was the best part of 
his bargain, for after obtaining all of his wife’s portion, he lefi 
her one pleasant morning to take a walk in the mall, and has: 
never since returned. His poor wife was then dependent on 
her mother. This was a great mortification to Mrs. K.—Peo- 
ple whose pride is fostered only by wealth, are seldom refined 
in their feelings, or tender in their attachments. Mrs. K. 
could not endure that her unfortunate daughter should be so 
constantly the subject of inquiry and remark in her circle, and 
so she blamed the poor young creature most severely for her 
moprudent marriage. This was both cruel and unreasonable. 
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The girl had never been accustomed to self-control, or mental 
discipline of any kind, and how should she have resisted temp- 
tation ? But she died, and, as her mother said, it was a mercy. 
Her case was reported consumption. 

The son, young John K., when he found himself a rich 
man, seemed for a short time to become an alteredman. The 
attentions paid him by that large class who are on the watch 
to congratulate and compliment the prosperous, gave him a 
degree of self-respect, which it was hoped by prudent people, 
might reform him. He married a very pretty girl, and he gave 
some sumptuous dinners, and splendid parties, and moreover, 
subscribed five hundred dollars to a charitable institution. Mr. 
K. was a popular man. 

But Mr. K. hadno basis of character. He had been suf- 
fered to grow up without any plan of being useful in society ; 
he had depended on the credit of being rich by inheritance, 
and when the excitement of his new position was over, he 
fell back into his old habits of indolence and debauchery. 

He died of a fever brought on by his excesses, leaving one 
only daughter, a girl of eight years old. His mother survived 
him but a few weeks, and then the world was busy calculating 
how much money the widow and orphan would realize. They 
were said to have a pretty considerable sum. 

The widow was young and handsome: she had little reason 
to mourn for her husband, he had always been a brute at home ; 
and she married again within six months from the time of his 
decease. Her second husband, Mr. M. was the son of a 
man whom old John K. used from particular circumstances, to 
hate with a bitterness that seemed postively fiendlike. And 
thus the estate he had drudged like a mule to earn, and, like a 

‘miser, to save, passed into the management of a family whom, 
while he lived, he would not have trusted with the worth of 
a halter. | 

The widow became the mother of a large family of children 
by her second husband ; and she probably did not intend to 
wrong her fatherless daughter, yet the cares of her young chil- 
dren engrossed her time and affections, and Susan K. was neg- 
jected. She was a proud, indolent girl, and not at all hand- 
some, and her money was the attraction on which she depend- 
ed for eclat in society. But it often happens that an orphan’s 
fortune is mostly expended on her education. It was so in 
this case. When Susan married, which she did at last, though 
not to the man she would have chosen, the settlement of her 
accounts with her father-in-law, who was her guardian, was.a 

wery perplexing business ; and her husband was highly dissat- 
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isfied at the small sum which the heiress actually brought him. 
It made little difference however. He failed in trade in about 
fourteen months after he was married, and then spent a few 
years in the practice of those wretched expedients by which the 
vain attempt to deceive the world, respecting their real circum- 
stances, and then ran away, and left his wife to shift for herself. 

‘* When I first saw her,’’ said the lady who gave me this 
account, ‘‘ she was in a little, miserable room, partitioned off 
from a garret. A straw bed, two broken chairs, and a pine 
table were her furniture. She was so destitute, and sick be- 
sides, that I advised her removal to the hospital. But her 


pride was unconquerable.”’ 


‘¢ T will die where I am,” said she. 

One day when the lady was sitting beside her, she held up 
her yellow bony hand, and kept waving it to and fro, laughing 
all the time, but in a scornful and bitter tone. The lady 
thought she was deranged ; but the poor heart-broken thing 
soon undeceived her. 

‘¢ T am not mad now,”’ said she, ‘‘ only I was thinking how 
crazy I once was. I once believed that I was born to be rich, 
that I never could know want ; and I was thinking, as I look- 
ed on my poor withered hand, how often my grandmother had 
said to me, ‘ Susan, you will have a large fortune, you never 
will need to wet your fingers,’’’ and she burst into another 
peal of her unearthly laughter. ' 

‘‘Your grandmother was hardly prudent,” said the lady. 
‘¢ So many reverses happen in this world, that every one 


should be warned of their possibility.” 


*¢Oh, true,” said the dying pauper, ‘‘ we all know that oth- 
ers are liable to misfortunes, but who that is rich will believe 
that reverses can happen to them ! ” 

* * * * * * 

It is wonderful what martyrdom some people endure in or- 
der to be rich, or to be thought rich! The worst of the suf- 
fering falls on the young. Children, educated in this showy 
manner, are generally selfish, discontented and miserable. 
The slavery of being always fashionable abroad is galling ; but 
that is nothing to the turmoil at home, when the children, 
trained under this system of artificial excitement and display, 
begin to practice their lessons, with variations to suit their own 
taste, and accompaniments to gratify their vanity. ‘Then ma- 
ma, frighened at the success of her examples, begins to mor- 
alize ; and papa, frightened at the call for his dollars, begins 
to scold. It is too late. The habits of the children are fixed. 
Nor will they feel grateful to their parents for the means of in- 
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dulging these habits, though ever so expensive. They think 
it but their right. Why should their parents have taught them 
that, to be respected and happy, it was necessary to be fash- 
ionable, if they did not intend to furnish them with the means 
for display ? Such children cannot be reasonable, and the first 
effect of their ill-temper and folly is, to tease and thwart their 
parents. I saw this exemplified not long since, in a way that 
would have been highly ludicrous, had I not, so inconveniently of- 
ten for myself, acquired the habit of looking beyond the present 
moment, and thus often seeing that what amuses me must be 
saddening to some other heart. 

I was shopping—a lady’s privilege, and one which all ladies 
enjoy : those who have money purchase, and those who have 
none take patterns. Well, as I approached the counter I was 
struck with the earnestness with which a lady addressed a little 
girl beside her. Children always interest me: but there is no 
age more full of the variations of nature, and consequently 
more engrossing than that of a girl between the years of ten 
and thirteen. Then their hearts seem to waver like a dream, 
and their whole being has the soft, shadowy, shifting and spark- 
ling brightness of a spring morning, when you watch its ap- 

roach after a weary night of wakefulness beside a sick friend. 
ew full of changes is a young girl, and yet in all her natural 
variations, lovely! One hour she is the credulous, helpless, 
innocent infant ; then she displays the fun, frolic, careless and 
happy temperament of the mere child: and then a soft shade 
of feeling will temper her vivacity, and you see the enthusiasm 
of girlhood is mingling scenes of romance in the vista of life, 
that opens in such a long and beautiful perspective before her, 
and is tinting her woman’s destiny with the rosy light of love. 
What a blessed lot it were to realize suchdreams ! However, 
earth must be passed before we reach heaven; but there is no 
need of stepping on the thorns the first moment we enter on 
our journey. As soon as selfishness is awakened sin and sor- 
row begin, and it is a desert world when we find no flowers but 
artificial ones. 

The little girl I named might be eleven years old—she could 
not, I think, exceed that age ; but she wasno moreachild. She 
was debating with her mother about a gown pattern. The 
mother wished to purchase for herself and daughter, an Eng- 
lish merino, price $1,25 per yard, and the little girl protested 
she would not have it. unless her mother would also buy a pat- 
tern from a French merino, valued at $ 2,50 per yard, for her, 
(the little girl.) It seemed a puzzling case to the poor moth- 
er. She repeatedly told her child that she had not money 
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‘enough with her then, that perhaps she would buy the French 
anerino at some other time, and that the English merino was 
quite as fashionable, good enough, &c. &c. But miss was not 
to be trifled with. She was peremptory as Buonaparte, and 
would take ro answer but such an one as suited herself. 

The mother appealed to me: perhaps encouraged by the 
attention which she must have seen I bestowed on their pro- 
ceeding. I was a stranger to her and did not care to interfere, 
though I have generally found it practicable to influence the 
young pretty much as I wished. In this case there was an 
obstinate air about the young lady, that left me small reason to 
hope success. I tried, however, tomove her feelings, as | 
felt quite confident all reasoning would be lost, aud observed 
how very agreeable it must be to her to wear a gown like her 
amother’s, that green would become them very much, that it 
was very fashionable, and the pattern was fine ‘and the shade 
delicate, &c. 

Miss shrugged her shoulders and held down ‘her head. 1 
thought the symptoms rather favorable, and so probably did 
her mother, for she arrested the shears of the shopman just as 
he was going te cut the pattern for herself, saying to her daugh- 
ter, in a coaxing tone, ‘*‘ Now let him measure enough 
for both patteras : the cloth will cut to better advantage.”’ A 
scowl and positive refusal. I thought she was the ugliest look- 
ing little girl I ever saw. | 

The French merino was again examined. ‘There was too 
dJary* a pattern for the child ; but some abatement was propos- 
ed i: ihe price if the lady would take the whole. 

‘+ What shall I do with the remnant,” inquired the lady in a 
deprecating tone. 

To comfort her I observed that she might need it in altering 
the dress, might need new sleeves. The little Miss raised her 
eyes with a glance of high disdain: and the mother hastily in- 
terrupted me to say that her daughter never wore a dress that 
had been altered or repaired ! 

Poor child, thought I, as I turned away and ieft them to 
continue the debate, in which I have no doubt the girl succeed- 
ed. And truly I do think a girl of such a_ spirit poor, though 
she may be heiress to the wealth of the Rothschilds. Money 
never can supply the wants of vanity and selfishness : and why 
will mathers awaken and foster such feelings in the hearts of 
their little girls ?. The child was not to be blamed. The last 
observation of her mother convinced me that she had taught 
the girl to prize dress as the criterion of character. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that the thought of her mother’s conven- 
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ience, or wishes, or happiness, should seem trifling when dress 
was in question. 
I do not think it necessary to goodness that one should 


wear poor or patched clothing. Be neat always ; elegant if 


you have the means ; and even sumptuousness may, under 


certain circumstances, be proper and becoming. But it never 


is well to fix a standard of dress by the amount of money it 
costs, and have nothing but the dear-bought fit for ladies. 


THE DYING PHILOSOPHER. 


I HAVE crept forth to die among the trees,— 

They have sweet voices that I fain would hear ; 
Sweet, lute-like voices.—They have been as friends 
In my adversity. When sick and faint 

I stretched me in their shadows all day long, 

They were not weary of me. They sent down 
Soft summer breezes fraught with pitying sighs, 

To fan my blanching cheek. Their lofiy boughs 
Pointed with thousand fingers to the sky, 

And round their tranks the wild vine fondly clung,. 
Nursing her clusters: and they did not check. 

Her clasping tendrils, nor deceive her trust, 

Nor blight her blossoms, and go towering up 

In their cold stateliness; while on the earth 

She sunk to die 


But thou, rejoicing bird ! 
Why pourest thou such: a rich and mellow lay 
On my dull ear? Poor bird! I gave thee crumbs, 
And fed thy nested little ones, so thou, 
(Unlike to man! ) thou dost remember it.— 
O mine own race ! how often have ye sate, 
Gathered around my table,—shared my cup,— 
And worn my raiment; yea, far more than this, 
Been sheltered in my bosom—but to turn 
And lift the heel against me, and cast out 
My bleeding heart in morsels to the world, 
Like catering cannibals.—Take me not back 
To those imprisoning curtains, broidered thick 
With pains; beneath whose sleepless canopy 
T ’ve pined away so long. The purchased care, 
The practised sympathy, the fawning tone 
Of bim who on my vesture casteth lots, 
The weariness, the secret measuring 
How long I have to live, the guise of grief 
So coarsely worn, I would not longer brook 
Such torturing ministry. Let me die here. 
7T is but a little while. Let me die here, 
Have patience, Nature! with thy failing som, 
So soon to be forgot,—and from thine arms 


Most gentle mother, from thy true embrace 
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Let his freed spirit pass.—Alas ! how vain 
The wreath that fame would bind around our tomb: 
The winds shall waste it, and the worms destroy ; 
While from its home of bliss the disrob’d soul 
Looks not upon its greenness, nor deplores 
Its quick decay. Ye who have toiled to win 
The fickle praise of far posterity, 
Come, weigh it at the grave’s brink, here with me, . 
If ye can weigh a dream. 

Hail, holy stars ! 
Heaven’s placid watchers in a world of woe,— 
Look down once more upon me. When again 
In solemn night’s dark agency ye come 
With searching eyes, me shall ye not behold 
Among the living. Let me join the song 
With which ye sweep along your glorious way. 
Teach me your, hymn of praise. What have I said? 
I will not learn of you, for ye shall fall. 
Lo with swift wing I mount above your sphere, 
To see the Invisible—to know the unknown— 


To love the Uncreated.—Earth, farewell. 


L. H. Ss. 


MRS. FRY. 


Tue history of this excellent woman deserves to be deeply 
impressed on the hearts of her sex. Many of our readers 
are, we hope, familiar with her name ; but to none can the 
following sketch be unacceptable. It is from Madame Adile 
De Thou’s history of the Quakers, a work of great interest. 
The picture of Mrs. Fry is perfect inits simplicity, and brings 
the original before us with a vividness, and an actual presence, 
that seldom belongs to written descriptions. Elizabeth Gur- 
ney, (now Mrs. Fry,) the third daughter of Mr. John Gurney, 
of Earlham Hall, in the county of Norfolk, was born 1780. 
She had the misfortune to lose her mother when very young, 
and was thus at an early period of her life, in some measure 
abandoned to her own guidance. Her father, though a mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, was by no means strict, and 
suffered his children to enjoy greater freedom than is usually 
admitted among individuals of that sect. Elizabeth Gurney 
was accustomed to mix much with society, and she enjoyed 
all the advantages of birth, fortune and education. She was 
about seventeen when she first visited London ; was anxious 
to see every thing, and having participated for a period in the: 
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gay amusements of the capital, she returned to Norfolk. A 
short time after her return, some members of the Society, (as is 
customary among Friends) came to Earlham, to make a family 
visit. This suddenly wrought a transformation in the habits of the 
whole family ; all became more serious, and seemed to feel the 
influences of the holy visit ; Elizabeth, in particular, was deep- 
ly penetrated by the evangelical lectures which she heard. In 
a mind like hers, a religious impression was not likely to be 
transitory. ‘Too pious, and too well informed to confine her- 
self to useless forms of devotion, she proved her faith by her 
labors ; and soon prevailed on her father to convert one of the 
apartments of Earlham Hall into a school-room. Here she 
daily received four-and-twenty poor children, to whom she 
read and explained the Bible. She assumed the simple garb 
of the Quakers, and renounced all kinds of amusements. 

In 1800 she married Mr. Fry, whose generous and amiable 
character fully justifies her choice. far from opposing her 
benevolent labors, he facilitates them, and affords her ample 
means of relieving the unfortunate by annually placing at her 
disposal, a considerable sum, which she applies entirely to the 
benefit of the poor. 

Mts. Fry’s life is devoted to acts of virtue, and her time is 
almost wholly occupied in charitable missions. She makes no 
distinction ; the unfortunate are brothers, whatever be their 
country or religion ; sorrrow is every where the same, and be- 
nevolence should be universal. Mrs. Fry is at once a physi- 
cian to the body and the soul; she comforts and feeds the 
poor, and supplies them with clothes and Bibles ; and thus she 
explains and teaches the gospel. She even administers suc- 
cor to criminals : she regards vice merely as a disease, and 
never withholds assistance from the sick. 

Mrs. Fry, on being informed of the deplorable state of the 
female prisoners in Newgate, resolved to relieve them. She ap- 
plied to the governor for leave of admittance ; he replied that 
she would incur the greatest risk in visiting that abode of ini- 
quity and disorder, which he himself scarcely dared to enter. 
He observed, that the language she must hear would inevitably 
disgust her, and made use of every argument to prevail on her 
to relinquish her intention. 

Mrs. Fry said that she was fully aware of the danger to 
which she exposed herself; and repeated her solicitations for 
permission to enter the prison. The governor advised her not 
to carry in with her either her purse or her watch. Mrs. Fry 
replied, ‘I thank you, I am not afraid ; [ don’t think I shall 
lose any thing.”’ 
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She was shown into an apartment of the prison which con- 

tained about one-hundred and sixty women ; those who were 
condemned, and those who had not been tried, were all suf- 
fered to associate together. The children who were brought 
up in this school of vice, and who never spoke without an 
oath, added to the horror of the picture. The prisoners ate, 
cooked their food, and slept, all in the same room : it might 
have been truly said, that Newgate resembled a den of sav- 
ages. 
Mrs. Fry was not discouraged. The grace of God is infi- 
nite ; the true Christian never despairs. In spite of a very 
delicate state of health, she persevered in her pious design. 
The women listened to her, and gazed on her with amazement : 
the pure and tranquil expression of her beautiful countenance 
speedily softened their ferocity. It has been remarked, that if 
virtue could be rendered visible, it would be impossible to re- 
sist its influence ; and thus may be explained the extraordinary 
ascendency which Mrs. Fry exercises over all whom she ap- 
proaches. Virtue has indeed become visible, and has assum- 
ed the form of this benevolent lady, who is the guide and con- 
solation of her fellow-creatures. 

Mrs. Fry addressed herself to the prisoners :—‘‘ You seem 
unhappy,”’ said she. ‘‘ You are in want of clothes ; would 


you not be pleased if some one came to relieve your misery? ”’ 


‘¢ Certainly,” replied they, ‘‘ but nobody cares for us, and 
where can we expect to find a friend ?” 

‘¢T am come with a wish to serve you,” resumed Elizabeth 
Fry, “and I think if you will second my endeavors, I may be 
of use to you.” 

She addressed to them the language of peace, and afforded 
them a glimmering of hope. She spoke not of their crimes; 
the minister of an all-merciful God, she came there to comfort 
and to pray, not to judge and condemn. When she was about 
to depart, the women thronged around her as if to detain her. 


~* You will never come again,” said they. But she who nev- 


er broke her word promised to return. 

She soon paid a second visit to this loathsome jail, where 
she intended to pass the whole day ; the doors were closed 
upon her, and she was left alone with the prisoners. 

‘¢ You cannot suppose,”’ said she, addressing them, .“‘ that I 
have come here without being commissioned. This book, 
(she held the Bible in her hand) which has been the guide of 
my life, has led me to you. It directed me to visit the prison- 
ers, and to take pity on the poor and the afflicted. I am will- 
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ing to do all that lies in my power ; but my efforts will be 
vain, unless met and aided by you.”’ 

She then asked them whether they would not like to hear her 
read a few passages from the book. They replied they would. 
Mrs. Fry selected the parable of the lord of the vineyard, (St. 
Matt. chapter 20.), and when she came to the man who was 
hired at the eleventh hour, she said, ‘‘ Now the eleventh hour 
strikes for you ; the greater part of your lives has been lost, 
but Christ is come to save sinners ! ” 

Some asked who Christ was ; others said that he had not 
come for them ; that the time was passed, and that they could 
not be saved. Mrs. Fry replied, that Christ had suffered, 
that he had been poor, and that he had come to save the poor 
and afflicted in particular. 

Mrs. Fry obtained permission to assemble the children in a 
school established within the prison, for the purpose of pro- 
moting their religious instruction. The female prisoners, in 
spite of their profligate and vicious habits, joyfully embraced 
the opportunity of ameliorating the condition of their children. 
Much was already effected, by restoring these women to the 
first sentiment of nature ; namely, maternal affection. 

A woman, denominated the Matron, was entrusted with the 
control of the prisoners, under the superintendance of the la- 
dies of the society of Friends, composing the Newgate Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Fry, having drawn up a set of rules of conduct for 
the prisoners, a day was fixed, and the lord mayor and one of 
the aldermen being present, she read aloud the articles, and 
asked the prisoners whether they were willing to adopt them : 
they were directed to raise their hands as a sign of approval. 
This constitution was unanimously received ; so sincere were 
the sentiments of respect and confidence she had inspired. 

Thanks to her perseverance, and the years she has devoted 
to her pious undertaking, a total change has been effected in 
Newgate prison ; the influence of virtue has softened the hor- 
ror of vice, and Newgate has become the asylum of repent- 
ance. 

Strangers are permitted to visit the jail on Thursdays, when 
Mrs. Fry reads and explains passages of the Bible to the pris- 
oners. Her voice is extremely fascinating: its pure, clear 
tones are admirably calculated to plead the cause of virtue and 
humanity. 

The late queen expressed a wish to see Mrs. Fry, and in 
the most flattering terms testified the admiration she felt for 
her conduct. The thanks of the city of London were voted 
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to her ; and, in short, there is not an Englishman who does 
not bless her name. , 

Mrs. Fry, who is as useful among the members of her own 
sect as she has been in Newgate, exercises, in her evangelical 
mission, that charitable indulgence which arises from sincere 
piety, and a pure conscience. Her eloquence penetrates the 
soul ; no one can hear her without becoming more virtuous, 
or at least without feeling convinced that he may become so. 
She is not feared, but loved ; and she is herself the example 
of what she teaches. 

Now this example of Mrs. Fry is just what our charitable 
ladies require, to invite them to act, as well as talk. It is easy 
to be benevolent in theory. It is easy to give money when 
we do not have to earn it: but these charities will never re- 
form the vicious, nor will they have much influence in amelio- 
rating the condition of the poor. We must take an interest in 
the feelings of these unfortunate people, before we can influ- 
ence their conduct. Ladies who wish to do good to the poor 
must visit them, and sympathize in their sufferings, and show 
them how they may help themselves. 

‘*T am very sorry for the poor women who live in Broad 
street,” saida lady, ‘ but I cannot go there to assist them. It 
is a shame for a lady to be seen in Broad street.” Mrs. Fry 
entered Newgate without any danger to her reputation. Is 
there a place in Boston so dreadful for vice and poverty as 
Newgate ? But my dear lady, if you will visit the Infant 
School lately established in the centre of Broad street, you will, 
I think, be convinced that virtue shows fairest when rescuing 
those who have none to help from ignorance and vice. And 
you will not despair of doing good in Broad street. 


SENTIMENTS. 


Tue principles of education should be understood by every 


mother and practised in every family. 
It is at home that the character of the heart is formed and 


this, more than the mind, influences the destiny of men. 
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Ruth. 


RUTH. 


THE sun was low. The autumn sky spread out 
Effulgent, with its golden tinges wrought, 

As though the glories of the upper heaven 

Were opening through the thin, transparent air. 
Naomi stood upon Judea’s plain, 

And while she turned and leaned upon her staff, 
Her daughters gladly staid their weary feet. 

They were not journeying home. They had no friend 
To greet them with the words of other years. 
They felt as strangers: and their hearts were sad. 
The memory of the past came heavy o’er them. 
Widows and exiles—could they choose but weep? 
Naomi saw their grief—with kind embrace, 

And words of gentlest power she soothed their woe ; 
And like the mother losing in her love 

All selfish thought, she bade her daughters seek 
Their kindred and their native home again. 

The weeping Orpah mournfully obeyed— 

The gentle Ruth yet tarried—her blue eye, 
Beaming with intellect and gratitude, 

Seemed kindling with a holy energy, 

And told the purpose of her stedfast soul. 

Parting from off her brow the golden locks 

She breathed the words of love’s own eloquence. 


‘“* Mother ! bid me not depart, 
With thee I must abide; 

°T would rend anew my bleeding heart, 
To leave my mother’s side. 


Where’er thou art, in weal or woe, 
There shall thy Ruth attend ; 

Where’er thou goest I will go, 
Thy friend shall be my friend. 


Where death shall set thy spirit free, 
I ’ll make my last abode,— 

In life, in death, I ’ll follow thee, 
Thy God shall be my God !” 


F. T. T. 
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446 Sacred Scenes. 


SACRED SCENES. No. I. 
THE FIRST GARDEN. 


We will enter Eden. Imagination can elude the flaming 
sword, and restore the lost glories of the first garden. It is 
there. Do you not see the tall, graceful trees, their green 
branches gently bending with a profusion of gay flowers and 
fresh fruits ? 

Let us walk in this arbor. Here are roses, roses, a new 
variety at every step. Which shall I gather you? this with 
the bright crimson bud, sweet as the young lip of beauty ? or 
this, like the first faint blush of morning ? or this, white as the 
down of a swan’s wing? Perhaps you would prefer a lily, 
or a jasmine ? They are here : and here are the many-leafed 
geraniums, and the clustered pinks, and the rich tulips, and 
the queenly dahlias, and a thousand others, all radiant in 
beauty, and perfumed with the incense of a perpetual spring. 

Sit down on this bed of violets and sweet-scented strawber- 
ries, and through the vista we will examine the luxuriant trees 
sweeping in yonder grand curve around the eastern border of 
the garden. How magnificent! They rise with their crown 
of leaves, as though emulous to greet the sky. It is the family 
of palms ; and there are the bananas, with their load of fruit ; 
and the fig, with its swelling buds ; and the mango, delicious 
in taste and fragrance; and the mangostan, with its rose-like 
blossoms,and fruit fit for angels! Just permit your eye to wan- 
der around the glorious circle. Do you not recognize ‘‘ every 
tree that is good for food’? Those spreading oranges are 
white with blossoms, but these cannot conceal the ripe fruit 
glancing like sunbeams ; and there are the ruddy apples, and 
peaches bursting with their own sweets; and on that gentle 
slope you see the olives, with their soft leaves and delicate 
flowers ; and the nut-bearing trees, bending with their load of 
treasures ; and over all these are clusters of the grape, purple 
as the morning clouds. The vine is every where. See the 
willows dip their branches in the stream; grapes, transparent 
as the water, clothe every twig. The shade of the mighty 
banyan is dimpled by the clusters of grapes that nestle under 
its broad leaves ; and the beautiful magnolia looks more love- 
ly while stooping her flowers to the embrace of the fruitful 
vine. 
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Let us walk towards the southern boundary. The south 
is always the region of deliciousness. In that valley where 
only the south wind breathes, are the groves of spices. The 
tall cinnamon, with its flame-colored leaves, and white blos- 
soms, is there: and the deep green clove tree, with pale 
pink flowers, and the lofty pimento, with its thick branches 
and shining leaves; and all the aromatic shrubs are there, 
breathing the incense of a grateful world to the divine Author 
of all that is good. 

Can you raise your eyes towards yonder mount where the 
loftiest trees cluster ? There, in the midst, see the tree of life ! 


High, eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit. ”’ 


Itis the highest tree earth ever produced, and the fruit is be- 
yond mortal reach. O, why was not that one beside it as in- 
accessible! That tree whose forbidden taste 


‘* Brought death into the world, and all our woe ! ” 


Why does it appear so fair to the sight? so good for food ? 
Its branches bend to the earth. You can pluck the tempt- 
ing fruit. But can you desire it, when the wide range of 
such a glorious garden, filled with the bounty of the God 
of heaven, is free before you? All, save that tree, is for us. 
What a profusion has been bestowed, and what beauty and 
pleasantness ! 

The green arbors, cooled by the gushing springs, which 
send forth their waters like the smile of benevolence, always 
causing gladness, are all around. The animals come at our 
call ; the birds sing at our bidding, and even watch our com- 
ing, to express their congratulations. The air is balmy with 
pleasures for the senses: the clear and calm sky elevates and 
enchants the mind,—there has never been a cloud over the sun, 
nor a blight on a flower, not a leaf has ever fallen, not a bud 
been unfruitful : all is love and life, innocence and happiness. 
It is the garden that God planted ; the garden where He walk- 
ed ; the garden where. He placed the man that He had made. 
—Alas, that it was lost ! 


LINES. 


YEs, there ’s a charm each change attends, 
A novelty in hearing, seeing 
Things foreign from our thought, 
They show us such a range of being— 
And mighty wonders, brought 
As ’t were within our grasp, will teach, 
In moments, more than years of speech, 
With idle crowds and worldly friends. 


Sp. Pa 
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448 Passion Week in Cuba. 


PASSION WEEK IN CUBA. 


‘¢ Passton Week,” you undoubtedly know, means the week 
preceding the crucifixion of our blessed Saviour. To a pro- 
testant, or one educated in the comparatively simple forms of 
religious worship which the Catholics practice in our country, 
the extravagances in which the priests and people indulge in 
this island, seem ridiculous, even blasphemous in the extreme. 

- Allow me, in my plain way, to describe the ceremonies of the 
week. 

Tuesday was the first holiday. The churches were thrown 
open, and solemn mass performed through the day. At four 
o’clock P. M. a procession was formed of the priests, monks 
and friars, together with the civil and military authorities of the 
city, and proceeded to the cathedral church ; each person in 
the procession (which was a very long one) bore a lighted 
wax candle. In the procession was a large stage, borne by 
eight negroes, on which was Pontius Pilate, dressed in his robes 
of office, and ten soldiers, taking the blessed Saviour to his 
trial. Jesus was bound, and appeared on the stage between 
the soldiers. All the figures were as largeas life. On another 
stage of similar size, at a short distance in the rear of the first, 
was the virgin Mary, and the ‘beloved disciple,” following 

the Saviour, to witness the trial. After reaching the church 
the figures were deposited, and the procession dismissed. 

The following day, Wednesday, a similar procession was 
formed. Pilate was seated at the table on the stage, with the 
book of the laws open before him. Our Saviour, clothed in 
purple (velvet) robes, with his hands bound before, and a crown 
of thorns upon his head, was placed between two soldiers, one 
of whom was in the act of smitinghim. This procession pass- 
ed through the street as before, and was intended to represent 
our Saviour as having been condemned to be crucified. 

The following day (Thursday) Christ was supposed to be 
in prison, under sentence of death! A prison was erected in 
one of the churches, where he was placed in chains. The 
church was open through the day and evening, brilliantly illu- 
minated, and thronged with people of all classes and colors, to 
visit the “ Saviour in prison.”” He was dressed in appropriate 
costume, as a condemned malefactor, one of his naked feet 
projecting a little from under his robes ; which foot every good 
Catholic, as they entered the prison, kissed, and went away 
sorrowful. I saw this ceremony performed by hundreds, gentle 
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and simple, rich and poor, bond and free. Tome it was but 
a ceremony ! 

On Friday, at ten o’clock A. M. the crucifixion was sup- 
posed to take place, and at four in the afternoon another pro- 
cession was formed, (similar to those I had before seen) to at- 
tend the funeral. The corpse was deposited in a glass coffin, 
and placed on a stage, borne on the shoulders of negroes ; 
around the coffin were angels weeping. This procession pass- 
ed through several streets, and the coffin was then carried to 
the cathedral, where a ‘‘new tomb” had been previously 
erected, (it reminded me of the tomb of the Capulets in Romeo 
and Juliet, as I have seen it erected at the theatre) in which it 
was deposited. 

During Saturday all was quiet, though the churches were 
open, hung with black, and mass was said through the day. 
At the cathedral where the tomb was, soldiers were guarding. 

Sunday morning all was bustle again. At six oclock a pro- 
cession was formed at the church where the body had been 
deposited, and a stage was erected on which was the “‘ risen 
Jesus,” (a figure as large as life) attended by four angels. The 
Saviour was represented with a halo around his head, and in 
one of his hands was a boquet of flowers. The stage was 
carried through one of the principal streets towards another 
church. As the procession approached another church, a 
figure was seen coming from it, on a stage borne by four ne- 
groes, to meet the Saviour. This was intended to represent 
Mary Magdalen. She was finely dressed, with her hair loose 
and falling over her shoulders in ringlets. As she approached 
the Saviour, she stopped and looked towards him as if to dis- 
cern that it was really him. She then advanced a little nearer, 
again halted and again gazed at him attentively. Having satis- 
fied herself that it was really her master, she turned about and 
ran towards the church from whence she came (to give notice 
to the disciples.) Shortly after she came forth again, mount- 
ed on a much larger stage, on which were the ‘‘two disciples,”’ 
and they all came to meet the Saviour, who by this time had 
nearly reached the church. The images then met, and after 
exchanging a few words, (in dumb show) the Saviour, with a 
motion of his head, bade the disciples and Mary enter the 
church, which they did, and he followed. The doors of the 
church were then closed, and the multitude went away to en- 
gage in such amusements as their inclination led them. The 
theatre was opened at four P. M. and again in the evening. 
A splendid ball was <<] the same evening, in the city, and 
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all classes of people were rejoicing and making merry. Thus 
ended this solemn farce. 

And now what were the reflections that suggested them- 
selves on witnessing all this pomp and display, you may in- 
quire? They were not calculated to elevate man in my esti- 
mation, certainly. I felt convinced of human weakness and 
folly. Does our religion indeed enjoin on its followers the ob- 
servance of all these rites and ceremonies? In vain I look 
through the New Testament for a command, or a precedent, 
to warrant this theatrical exhibition, this more than mockery 
of the sufferings and death of my Saviour. Where is the reli- 
gion of the gospel ? the humility and secret devotion which 
was practiced and taught by our divine Master and his disciples? 

How beautiful do the simple forms of religious worship, as 
practiced in my own country appear, when contrasted with 
this ostentatious display of piety and zeal. But while [ am 
led, more and more, to admire ovr own forms of worship, let 
me not cast reproaches on those who prefer another mode ; 
but let me extend to them that charity which ‘believeth all 
things and hopeth all things. Charity, after all, is the only 
true religion. K. 

Havanna, April 1832. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


Or all the ornamental trees that gtace the forests, it may 
with propriety be said, the magnolia is the queen. For its 
lofty height, the size and brilliant freshness of its leaves, and 
its fragrant blossoms, it may well bear the palm. The whole 
number of species now discovered, is thirteen. Only seven 
of them belong to us ; that is, seven have been found in the 
United States, one in the West Indies, and the remaining five 
in China and Japan. Louisiana, the Territories, British 
America, Mexico, Guatimala, gc. have not as yet been bo- 
tanically explored. It is to be presumed, however, that the 
northern territories and British America, cannot boast the 
possession of so brilliant an ornament, because the forty- 
second parallel bounds them on the north. 

With regard to the five species of magnolia that belong to 
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Japan and China, the magnolia yulan is the largest, though it 
is only thirty or forty feet in height, and the flowers six inches 
in diameter. They are very fragrant, and the tree is regarded 
by the Chinese as very beautiful, and is used to embellish the 
gardens of the emperor. In Chinese poetry it figures as the 
emblem of candor and beauty. 

The names of those varieties, found within the United 
States, are the big-laurel, small magnolia or white bay, cu- 
cumber tree, heart-leaved cucumber tree, umbrella tree, long 
leafed cucumber tree, and large-leafed umbrella tree. There 
are beside these, two kinds, that have, by some, been consid- 
ered new, but it is as yet a matter of doubt, whether they de- 
serve a distinct name. 

The small magnolia, or white bay, is the only species that 
is found in this vicinity. It grows in a swamp at Cape Ann. 
Its ordinary height, in the northern states, is twenty or thirty 
feet, but at the south it sometimes reaches forty. The leaves 
are five or six inches long, and the flowers two or three in di- 
ameter. They are cream-color; the petals arranged like a 
tulip, but formed like rose-leaves. 

In New York, besides the small magnolia, may be found 
two species, the cucumber tree, (so named from the resem- 
blance of its cone to a cucumber) which grows on the Niaga- 
ra river, and the umbrella tree in the north. The height of 
the cucumber tree is from sixty to seventy feet, and its diame- 
ter two or three. Its leaves are six or seven inches long, and 
three or four broad, and on young saplings, in moist places, 
they are sometimes twice as large. ‘The flowers are five or 
six inches in diameter, usually of a blueish hue ; sometime 
white, or cream-colored. 

The umbrella tree is so named from the singular arrange- 
ment of its leaves, which are often disposed in rays, so as to 
form a small umbrella, of thirty inches diameter. The flowers 
are seven or eight inches in diameter, of a pure white. 

The four other kinds are found altogether in the states south 
of New York, where the three species above described are 
found in greater abundance and perfection, than in New York 
and Massachusetts. Though they may sometimes be seen in 
the maratime parts of Georgia and the Carolinas, they seem 
to prefer the Alleghany mountains, where the soil is deep, 
strong and fertile, and the situation shady. 

Among the four which I have not described, the heart-leav- 
ed cucumber tree is distinguishable from the other species in 
the form of its leaves, and color of its blossoms, which are 
yellow ; the others being white, or nearly so. 
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The blossoms of the Jong-leaved cucumber tree are white ; 
three or four inches in diameter, and the leaves eight or nine 
inches long, and from four to six broad. It is found only in 
asmall tract in the Alleghany mountains, and may be consid- 
ered second in order for beauty and size. ) 

The large-leaved umbrella tree is the most remarkable, and 
least multiplied of all the American species. Some of the 
leaves are a yard long, and nine or ten inches broad. If they 
are arranged like the common umbrella tree (as we may sup- 
pose they are from the name and from the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of those districts in which they grow confound the two 
species) the umbrella thus formed would be two yards in diam- 
ameter, and consequently about six in circumference: of suf- 
ficient size to shelter a tolerable family! The flowers, 
which are of a rich pure white, are sometimes a quarter of a 
yard in diameter. They are very fragrant, so that the air is 
filled with odor for a great distance around. : 

The various species may be found from eight or ten feet in 
height, to ninety. This tree, however, is of but little real use. 
The cones, bark and roots of some species, are used as sudo- 
rifics in rheumatic affections, and as a preventive against au- 
tumnal fevers. They are steeped in ardent spirits, and form a 
bitter portion, taken usually as a morning dram. 

The wood is little used, except in joinery in the interior of 
buildings, on account of its lightness, and its ready decay on 
exposure to the weather ; so that while we are gazing with as- 
tonishment and delight on its beauty and dimensions, and in- 
haling its delicious fragrance, we cannot, for the love of coun- 
try, wish it to supplant the useful oak, or the doubly valuable 
hickory. J. 


MAXIMS. 


Never oblige your servants to tell a falsehoed for you, and 
they will not be very likely to tell one to you. ea 

ever hope that your child will follow your good advice, if 

it be not impressed on his heart by your good example. 
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UNKINDNESS. 


Thou hast given the last blow 
To the spirit that loved thee, 
For thou art most cruel 

When anger hath moved thee. 
And bitter and deep 

Rolls the flood of thy madness ; 
Yet I know, when it ceases 
Its ebb will be sadness. 


It was not for coldness, 

Or haughtiness shown thee, 
Or pride, or suspicion, 

Or ill Ihad done thee; 

I have not offended, 

Or wronged thee, no—never, 
And I have been frank 

And affectionate, ever. 


Although thou hast grieved me 
With vords of 

Yet I can forgive thee, 

But not in love’s blindness ; 

Thou may’st smile, or may’st frown. 
In thy passion o’ertaken ; 

Such sorrow or joy 

Thou wilt no more awaken. 


Those words of unkindness—— 
I ne’er can va, them, 

But high as a beacon, 

In memory I’Il set them: 

Yet not for revenge— 

Oh, I never could harm thee, 
And I know that my sorrow, 
Of wrath would disarm thce. 


But I may not forget— 

Even while thou art smiling, 

I think of thy frowns 

And thy words of reviling . 

I still am thy friend, 

But thou wilt not deceive me; 
Thy smile cannot gladden, 
Thy frown shall not grieve me. 


The heart that so loved thee, 
Thou once might have cherished, 
Tis too late, alas, 

When its fondness hath perished ! 
Farewell then, farewell— 

May good angels attend thee, 
And Heaven in kindness 


Forever befriend thee ! 


EVERALLIN. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


*¢ Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
Life’s proud summit would’st thou scale ? 
Check thy climbing step elate, ; 
Evi's lurk in felon wait, : 
While cheerful peace, with linnet song, 
Chants the lowly dells among.” Burns. 


Dick Woopcocx was the only child of a respectable farmer, 
living in one of the interior counties in the state of New York. 
The father was a practical agriculturalist, in the true definition 
of the term ; that is, he practiced himself the theories he re- | 
commended to others ; and in guiding a plough, or wielding a 
scythe or sickle, few in the neighborhood equaled, none ex- ; 
celled him. He was also famed (and why need fame be ap- 
propriated to the hero or poet only ?) for keeping his estate in 
thorough repair. Not a furlong of fence was wanting, not a 
board hung endwise from any of his numerous buildings, nor 
was an old hat ever seen protruding its unmannerly crown 
through a casement in his snugly planned and comfortably fin- 
ished habitation. 

The consequences of such industrious thrift may easily be 
divined. He was prosperous, respected and happy. Dick 
was his only child—a fine-looking, noble spirited boy he was 
—the pride of his parents, and a pattern for all the little boys 
in the village where he dwelt. He was up with the robin in | 
the morning, and you might hear his whistle as gay as her 
song, while he followed and emulated his father’s industrious 
movements through a long summer day. 

Many there were who advised Mr. Woodcock to send his 
boy to college ; and to confess the truth, his paternal pride 
would have been gratified with the éclat of a liberal education | 


for his son. But he finally abandoned the scheme, partly be- 
cause he had the good sense to discover (and this he did with- 
out knowing a word of phrenology, which shows that the truth 
of the science may exist without the theory being understood) 
that his son had not the developements of a natural born gen- 
ius ; but chiefly because he could not bear to think his excel- 
lent farm would be, at his decease, transferred to the posses- 
sion of strangers. He knew this must probably be the case 
should his son become a scholar ; and indeed his father would 
not have desired him to return to the plough with all his col- 
lege ‘‘ honors thick upon him.” 


| 
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Mr. Woodcock was a patriot of the old school, loving his 
country as he did his religion; because he thought both the 
best, without exptcting for his faithfulness, worldly honor or 
emolument—asking favors of none save Heaven—esteeming 
an honest man the noblest work of God—and an independant 
American farmer as the most enviable of all beings on the face 
of the earth. ‘Thus he lived, at peace with himself and with 
all men ; and when he died his eulogium was the tear of unaf- 
fected sorrow for the loss of a useful citizen, and a pious 
Christian. 

Dick was just nineteen when his father died ; but he wrote 
himself a man, and was so considered by all his acquaintances. 
And none of those prophecies of ruin to a fine estate, which 
are so often breathed forth when the accumulator is laid in the 
dust, were uttered on this occasion. 

‘¢ He is gone,’’ said Colonel Piper, ‘‘ but he has left a wor- 
thy son, who will tread in his father’s steps.” 

‘‘Ay, ay,” rejoined Dr. Soda, ‘ there’ll be no falling off, 
I'll warrant ye. Dick will keep the body of his estate sound ; 
he’ll not hurry the circulation, as some young heirs would.” 

‘¢ Mr. Woodcock began the world with little or nothing,” 
said Squire Stapleton, ‘‘and he has left property worth at least 
$10,000 ; if Dick makes as good improvement he will soon 
be the richest man in town.” 

‘¢ And he is now one of the steadiest,’’ interrupted Deacon 
Church. ‘I always see him at meeting o’ Sundays, and I 
never heard him accused of a vice, or even folly.” 

The ladies, too, were unanimous in their praises of Mr. 
Richard Woodcock’; each remembering and retailing some 
anecdote of his cleverness and intelligence ; and all rejoicing 
that his widowed mother, in her hour of bereavement and sor- 
row, had such a prop on which she might lean for support. 

The young ladies might, perhaps, have felt rather self-inter- 
ested, in his possessing a character as fair as his estate, had 
they not been deprived of all hope of obtaining such a prize : 
but they well knew the young and handsome heir was already 
engaged. And had not Chloe Harris been one of the best 
girls inf the world, her flattering expectations must have excited 
envy among her associates. But Chloe was so sweet-temper- 
ed, so unpretending, so dutiful and industrious at home, and 
so obliging to her friends that her superior beauty, and even 
the proud fortune to which she seemed destined, were thought 
but the reward of her merits. 

Dick and Chloe had been companions from infancy, and 
had loved before either ever read a novel, describing the causes 
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and symptoms of the tender passion. Their affection was, 
therefore, the dictate of nature, pure as her zephyrs, and sweet 
as her roses; no vanity was flattered in their preference for 
each other ; no caprice indulged in their intercourse ; each 
loved and was beloved,’’ and the completion of Dick’s ma- 
jority was assigned for their union—forever. Alas! that the 
demon of Chance should blast this fair prospect of happiness. 

In an evil hour Dick became possesor of a Lottery Ticket ; 
and if the motive could ever hallow such a purchase, it would 
seem as if his must have been laudable. He purchased it as 
an act of humanity. A poor man, whose wife was sick and 
in need of many necessaries, came to him, and relating the 
story of his wants and woes, produced the card of fortune, 
which he, it seems, had won at a game of bowls, and begged 
Dick to purchase it. Dick’s feelings were compassionate— 
he would willingly have afforded relief to the suffering woman 
without any reward ; but he knéw the man, even should the 
ticket be a prize, would not be benefitted by the windfall, as 
his habits were not good, while the ten dollars would most 
probably be applied to make his family comfortable, in the ex- 
igence which really seemed to have touched his heart with 
sorrow, and his conscience with compunctions. So Dick 
paid the money and took the ticket ; and repeating three sev- 
eral times to himself, ‘‘ It will certainly draw a blank,’’ he de- 
posited it carefully in his pocket-book. 

However my young hero might flatter himself with being 
perfectly unconcerned in the result of the experiment, there 
was, that evening, a restlessness in his feelings which he had 
never before experienced ; and when he hid himself down to 
sleep, a thousand busy schemes and wild fancies floated on his 
imagination. Golden dreams hovered over his pillow ; gay 
visions seemed beckoning him to bowers of pleasure, and he 
awoke in a state of fevered excitement, that, although it might 
presage happiness, was very far from deserving that epithet. 

e had now a new theme for speculation, and the possibility 
of obtaining a prize rendered information concerning the man- 
agement of lotteries far more necessary and important than the 
cultivation of his farm. Even his visits to his beloved’ Chloe 
were shortened ; yet he intended fully to repair his negligence 
when he could surprise her with the tidings of his good for- 
tune, and call on her to assist him in forming plans for the en- 
joyment of his wealth. 

Ah, dear deluding Imagination! How lofty are thy struc- 
tures; how unclouded thy horizon ; how placid thy waters ! 
how enchanting thy landscapes ! Who, beneath thy influence, 
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can believe a word, a look, a breath will dissolve such mag- 
nificence, darken such brightness, disturb such tranquility, or 
deform such loveliness ! But, Imagination, thou art a false 
meteor, and whoever quits the steady way of reason to follow 
thy delusive light, will find it a faithless guide—it glitters but 
to betray. 

The important drawing was at length, after various delays, 
completed, and Dick received a confirmation of his sanguine 
hopes. He had drawn the prize! the highest prize! $50,000!! 
Ah pleasure, canst thou come in a brighter form than in the 
golden shower ? 

Well, I say nothing of Dick’s feelings on this occasion, 
they were too sublime for description ; but his friends congra- 
tulated, the world (by this term I mean all who ever heard of 
Dick or his good fortune) talked, and wondered, and envied ; 
and about five hundred tickets, in the ‘‘ Second Class,” were 
immediately purchased, mostly by young men in that village 
and vicinity ; the purchasers all sanguine in the hope of ob- 
taining a similar prize. What a mercy that they were all dis- 
appointed ! 

Dick had now,become lord of himself; and, according to 

revious arrangements, should have been married to Chloe 

aris. But he postponed the wedding till he had visited the 
city and secured his riches. ‘‘ Wealth maketh many friends,” 
said Solomon, and our golden-fledged hero fully proved the 
truth of the apothegm. The gentlemen to whom he was in- 
troduced in the city, lavished on him expressions of attach- 
ment, and offers of assistance : cards and compliments grati- 
fied his vanity, déjetiners and dinners his appetite, till the pa- 
rade and pleasures of the commercial metropolis made him 
think the pursuits of a country life ‘‘ weary, stale and flat,” 
indeed, if not ‘‘ unprofitable.”’ 

There was one young merchant, by the name of Ashton, to 
whom Dick became particularly attached. Ashton was gay, 
intelligent, and insinuating ; and it’is not wonderful a young 
and inexperienced heart should be deluded by his fair seem- 
ing. He soon perceived the ascendancy he had gained over 
the mind of Dick, and employed it to convince him that a life 
passed in the retirement of the country must be monotonous 
and miserable ; and that to insure himself permanent felicity 
and an immense increase of wealth, it was only necessary to 
enter into partnership with him, Mr. Augustus Ashton, and 
fix his residence in the city. His artifices were ingenious, and 
arguments specious,—that they were deceitful and unsound 
the event proved my perhaps, under like circumstances, 
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older and wiser men than Mr. Woodcock might not have 
discovered their fallacy. 

Ashton introduced him to his sister. She was very pretty, 
and highly accomplished—that is, she dressed elegantly, 
danced gracefully, and played divinely. Dick loved music, 
naturally—he had never read Shakespeare, and knew nothing 
descriptively, about the ‘‘ concord of sweet sounds,” yet his 
ear delighted in harmony, and he had, for several years, been 
esteemed the very best singer in his own village meeting-house. 
But such airs—such symphonies, he had never listened to be- 
fore! Oh, when the fair Belinda Ashton touched her instru- 
ment, his very soul seemed to thrill, and was indeed ‘‘ wrapped 
in Elysium !” 

There was, at this time, but one circumstance which pre- 
vented Dick’s felicity from being perfect; and that was such 
a trifle that I am almost ashamed to mention it. But some- 
how, trifles do form our happiness, and trifles will make us 
miserable ;—he had become disgusted with his name. Wood- 
cock,—it was not a romantic or heroic name, to be sure, but 
it had always sounded well enough in the rustic place in which 
it was his lot to be born, and where he might have lived and 
died without discovering its uncouthness. ‘ Now such bliss of 
ignorance was denied him, for he had, one fatal evening, over- 
heard two city ladies repeating it with peculiar accents of 
ridicule. He never afterwards could endure it ; and on dis- 
closing to Ashton the cause of his inquietude, that faithful 
friend assured him it might easily be removed. An applica- 
tion to the legislature for leave to alter his name was all that 
was necessary. 

Now was the fancy and taste of Miss Belinda Ashton exer- 
cised and displayed, in selecting a name for the friend of her 
dear brother. It would fill the pages of this Magazine, and 
probably those of the next number to record all the consulta- 
tions held concerning this important matter. Novels were 
ransacked, characters compared, sounds and syllables criticized. 
The labors of Webster, when tracing the etymology of 
bridegoom, would have yielded in intensity to this name-seck- 
ing research. Finally Beaumont was the fortunate name which 
had the honor of receiving the preference Ashton posted, 
forthwith, to Albany, where the legislature was, providentially, 
(as Dick thought, though he did not dare to allude to such a 
cant word as_-rovidenee in the presence of Belinda) then in 
session, to expedite the alteration ; and Dick hastened home 
to arrange his affairs, and prepare for a permanent residence 
in the city of New York. 
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He still intended to fulfil his engagements with Chloe Har- 
ris, yet there were several reasons which urged a further delay. 
He wished to settle in business, and acquaint himself more 
fully with the customs of the city, before introducing his wife 
into such stylish scenes ; and he sometimes wished, though he 
shrunk from expressing it, that she could become more accom- 
oo before making her debut. There was a strife between 

is newly awakened vanity and his early affection, which the 
woman who loved as Chloe did, could not fail of perceiving. 
It wounded her to the heart—and when he saw her sorrowful 
his first feelings of tenderness were awakened, and he would 
dwell on the scenes of happiness which awaited them, with all 
the lover’s enthusiasm ; but when, in the ardor of his passion, 
he pressed her hand, another vision arose. He sighed while 
he lamented that she had never been taught to awaken the 
seat It would now be vain to attempt it,” said he, ‘* you 

ave, my dear Chloe, been obliged to work so much that your 
hand would never be quite pretty enough for display ; nothing 
looks so lovely as a soft, white hand, when just touching the 
keys with a motion that gives the fingers the appearance of 
glancing sunbeams.” 

From that evening Chloe despaired of ever making him 
happy. However, she listened to his promises of a speedy 
return, without exhibiting any distrust ; and it was not till after 
he had departed for the city that she wept in bitterness over 
her withered hopes. That they were to be blasted a few 
months decided. A paper from New York announced the 
marriage of Mr. Richard Beaumont, merchant, to the amiable 
and accomplished Miss Belinda Philomela Ashton. 

Such an outcry as it raised in the village of —————. 
What, Dick Woodcock married to a city miss !””—said 
Colonel Piper. ‘He ’ll pay dearly for his whistle, I guess. 
Fine birds must have fine feathers.” 

‘¢He never will prosper in this world—that ’s certain,”’ 
said Miss Clarissa Comstock, a maiden lady, whose age gave 
her authority as an oracle. 

‘¢Tt is a bad business, dealing in lottery tickets,” observed 
Doctor Soda, who, by the way, had drawn three blanks. 
‘¢ Riches got in such a hasty manner never wear well.” 

‘¢ °T is a pity, truly a pity, and I mourn that one so promis- 
ing should fall into error,” said the clergyman, who was truly 
benevolent and sincere. 

In short, not a person in the town, except Chloe Harris, 
was silent on the occasion of Dick’s fickleness and faithless- 
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ness. Even his own mother, dearly as she loved him, and 
proud as she was of his prosperity, acknowledged he was great- 
ly to be blamed. Many talked of a prosecution, and guessed 
that Chloe might obtain full half his fortune as her damages ; 
but none dared hint such a manner of revenge to the fair, in- 
jured, but uncomplaining girl. 

A short. time, however, brought a letter from the recreant 
swain to his forsaken mistress, in which he made many awk- 
ward attempts at apology ;—declaring his friendship for her 
unalterable, wished her a better husband than ever he should 
make ; and finally, begged her acceptance of a draft for $1000, 
which his letter enclosed, as some reparation of the wrong he 
had done her. 

This is a speculating and selfish age ; and to think ‘‘ money 
will answer all things,” is too much the characteristic of Amer- 
icans.—Shame on them, that, with their high privileges of in- 
tellectual, moral, and civil improvement, they should make 
gold their god! Even ladies have not escaped the contamina- 
tion of selfishness. A few hundred dollars will dry the weep- 
ing eyes of the most despairing damsel, and make her think 
the defection of her plighted swain a very lucky speculation— 
and so instead of breaking her own heart, she very coolly deter- 
mines to break his credit, comforting herself with the thought 
that cash is more current than love. Such is avarice. Hon- 
or, patriotism, religion, even delicacy and affection, are sacri- 
ficed on the altar of avarice. God‘of my country ! is there 
no word of power can exorcise this demon from among us ! 

The noble mind of Chloe Harris disdained such a merce- 
nary appeal. She had loved Richard fondly, dearly, truly. 
He had broken his vows,—but she could not forget her ten- 
derness ; and now, should she accept of paltry gold as an 

uivalent for his affection ? No—she spurned the base idea. 
She returned him his letter and draft, without comment or ex- 

stulation, leaving the injuries he had done her to God and 
his own conscience for accusation and punishment. Her 
faded cheek and melancholy eye alone told the tale of her 
wrongs and her sorrows, and the pity of her friends was only ex- 
hibited by added respect and increased attentions and tender- 
ness towards the dignified and innocent sufferer. 

Thus passed away two years, during which time they fre- 
quently heard of Mr. Beaumont, alias Dick Woodcock, and 
of the splendid style in which he was figuring. Many of the 
old people shook their heads, and observed they feared, (that 
is, hoped,) he would see hard times before he died ; but near- 
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ly all the young men thought him a very fortunate and happy 
ellow. Dick could have told them a different tale. Yet 
few grow wise by the mistakes of others ; it is only by expe- 
rience we are convinced that gaiety is not happiness. Dick 
had surfeited on the pleasures of the world, and found them 
fallacious. He had been introduced to every fashionable 
amusement, and when their novelty was gone they were 
amusements no longer. He had been initiated into every fash- 
ionable vice, and found his peace and health and fortune were 
to be sacrificed in the pursuit. He was new to sin, and open 
to reproof; and had he but possessed one faithful friend, to 
have warned him of his danger, and’ pointed out the means of 
escape, he might have been rescued from ruin. But he had 
forsaken those who loved him for himself, and was surrounded 
by a set of interested sharpers and holyday-friends, who only 
wished to fleece him of his substance, or feed at his expense. 
His wife was all séntiment in her expressions, and all self- 
ishneg¥in her heart. She had married him solely for his for- 
tune, and seemed determined, by the extravagance of her 
expenditures to make herself amends for what she considered 
her sacrifice of dignity in the connection with an uneducated 
country booby. In short, Dick found his elegant house was 


only for the accommodation of company, that the costly furni- - 


ture was all arranged for parties, that his servants were kept 
to wait upon his guests, and his wife’s smiles and music and 
taste and time were all devoted to the entertainment of those 
she thought better worth her attention than her husband. 

Where now was the social hearth, the kindred smile, the 
domestic confidence he had been educated to enjoy ? Too 
late he repented. his infatuation. He thought of the affection 
of Chloe, of her modest virtues and home-loving disposition ; 
of the estimation in‘which all his wishes had been held by her, 
and—but it was ‘‘ too late ’—the die was cast ; onward he 
must go, knowing, also, that the end would be ruin. 

It seemed as if fortune, with her proverbial inconstancy, now 
sought to torment and disappoint as much as she had before fa- 
vored him, and almost every speculation into which he entered, 
owing either to his own ignorance, or the villany of those 
with whom he was concerned, was unsuccessful ; and from 
what might well have been termed an independent fortune, he 
soon began to be in want of money. To relieve himself from 
some of his embarrassments he disposed of his paternal estate, 
which he hed ieft in the management of his mother. This, 
he — would give her uneasiness, but knew not how to 
avoid it. 
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When the new owner arrived at the village, and announced 
to Mrs. Woodcock the purchase of the farm, not even ex- 
cepting the reversion of her dower, she seemed thunderstruck; 
but when he actually took possession, her reason well nigh de- 
serted her. She had borne the death of her husband with the 
fortitude of a christian ; that was an inevitable evil. She had 
been cheerful, too, under the desertion of her son, for she was 
a bustling woman, and the care of the estate had occupied her 
mind and prevented her from dwelling on the dangers to which 
he was exposed. But now she was bereft of all—and to see 
the fields her husband had cultivated, the trees he had planted, 
the house he had erected, in the possession of a stranger, 
while she had none to ‘‘ soothe her passage to the grave,” — 
her mind could not support it. A nervous fever attacked her; 
and now it was, that the strength and disinterestedness of Chloe 
Harris’ affection for her first and only love, was tested. She 
lavished on the mother the tenderness which neither his false- 
hood nor time had destroyed towards the son. Dray and 
night she sat by her pillow, and tended and soothed her, as if 
she had been indeed her mother. And when the poor heart- 
broken woman wept over the follies, and predicted the ruin of 
her prodigal, Chloe always found some extenuating circum- 
stance to urge in his favor, even while weeping herself at the 
remembrance of his cruelty and ‘injustice. A short time, 
however, terminated the sufferings of Mrs. Woodcock. She 
died blessing Chloe, and charging her with reproofs and for- 

iveness for her erring son. 

Richard had been informed of his mother’s illness, but did 
not—perhaps could not, visit her, and she was laid in the grave 
and wept only by Chloe. From that day the sweet girl seem- 
ed pining with unrestrained sorrow. While she thought the 
man she had loved, was happy, she had endeavored to bear her 
own disappointment unmurmuring ; but now, when convinc- 
ed that he had sacrificed his own peace and honor at the shrine 
of folly, and that the day was not far distant when, deprived 
of his fortune, he must be degraded and miserable, she wept 
for him as well as for herself ; and her sorrow, joined-with the 
fatigue she had undergone in nursing Mrs. Woodcock, soon 
terminated in a quick consumption. She welcomed the ap- 
proach of death as a kind messenger, which would bear her 
from a world of sorrow to a region of peace, and departed 
without a struggle. Before her strength was exhausted she 
had written a letter to Dick, in which, after detailing the scenes 
of his mother’s death, and delivering her dying admonitions, 
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she adverted to her own situation, briefly describing the tor- 

tures he had inflicted on her trusting heart, and concluded by 

sayin 

x Before this meets your eye I shall be laid in the calm and 
silent grave. I die willingly—I die peacefully—but oh, Rich- 
ard, how will you meet the king of terrors? When that hour 
approaches assure yourself of my forgiveness ; yes, when your 
own conseience speaks in thunders, let my remembrance whis- 
per forgiveness of all I can forgive. Would that I could as- 
sure you of the pardon of Heaven! Farewell! farewell! I 
shall pray for you with my last breath.’’ She had given 
directions that it should not be sent till after her death. 

Dick, meanwhile, was suffering the penalty of ,his faults. 
Partly to stifle reflection, and partly yielding to example, he 
had become a gambler, and, always losing, as is generally the 
case with novices in this pastime, his ruin had become inevita- 
ble. Attachments were levied on his property,—if he went 
abroad he was assailed by duns,— at home he was met with 
reproaches, till he felt existence a burden, and even breathed 
blasphemous wishes that he might be annihilated. 

It was duriug one of these paroxysms of desperation that 
the letter from Chloe was put into his hands. He recollected 
the hand-writing, and trembled ; yet there were sweet feelings 
mingled with, his terrific ones. He thought of her love, of the 
happy hours they had passed together, of the happy life they 
had anticipated—his heart melted ; he kissed the signature, 
while his eyes were filled with tears. He broke the seal, but 
when he had read the contents the whirlwind of his passions 
defied control. His dying mother—his darling Chloe—he saw 
them—he heard their meek voices raised to bless the wretch 
who had sacrificed them to his vanity ! : 

. “OQ!” he exclaimed—* if they had only cursed me! Why 
did they not curse me? I deserved it—I would have bowed 
down in the dust, and submitted to any punishment. Yes, I 
deserve the most horrible !’’—and then he raved agaihst his 
own folly and called heaven’s vengeance on the villains who 
had betrayed him, till his strength was exhausted—then recur- 
ring to the forgiveness of those injured ones, his soul softened 
and he wept aloud. 

Forming a hasty resolution to quit a place which had be- 
come intolerable to him, he took passage in a vessel which 
was just getting under sail for New-Orleans. He took no 
leave of his wife—all was the effect of a momentary deter- 
mination. During the voyage he was gloomy and abstracted ; 
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his only satisfaction being derived from perusing the letter of 
Chloe Harris, which he kept constantly in his bosom. Sick 
at heart, when he landed at New-Orleans, he took no precau- 
tions to guard against the yellow fever, which was then pre- 
vailing : it attacked him, and in three days from the time he 
landed, pressing the letter of Chloe to his bosom, he fervently 
ejaculated—‘‘ O God ! forgive me,” and expired. Lead 
us not into temptation. 


THE LOVE OF PETS—A CONVERSATION. 


Aunt, I have just been to see cousin Emily Talbot, and all 
the time I was there I was entertained with the screaming and 
chattering of her parrot. Is it not a strange thing for a person 
of any sense or attainments to be willing to tax themselves or 
their friends with such a noisy and troublesome companion ? 

Aunt. You think it strange, my dear Fanny, and indeed so do 
I—but, the longer you live in the world the more you will see 
the necessity of conforming yourself to the wishes and tastes of 
other people. Travelers, and writers upon national character, 
will give you many general observations upon the customs of 
different countries ; but for me, who live much at my own fire- 
side and at those of my neighbors and friends, I perceive and 
feel such cénstant diversity in the habits and opinions of those 
around me, that if I were about to characterize the American 
people, I should be at a loss what points to select as marking 
them. 

Fanny. I should not be at all at a loss Aunt—I should in 
the first place say they were distinguished by the love of Pets. 

Aunt. The young friend you have just visited is remarka- 
ble for it, and she has happened to offend you with a very disa- 
greeable one—but, I do not think it a common thing, espe- 
cially among mature people who are engaged in the business of 
life. 

Fanny. Ido: I think elderly people are quite as remarkable 
for it as young ones, now there is our neighbor Mrs. Hibbin— 
she is a good woman, and has a cultivated mind. I never see 
her but she tells me of some charming young lady—fresh from 
school—accomplished in mind and person, yet full of simplicity 
and sweetness, the prettiest creature that ever lived, and endowed 
with so many virtues and graces, that if I took it all for granted, 
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I should think the millenium had arrived ; I then behold when 
I come to be introduced to her, she is just a common girl like 
the rest of us, with big sleeves and corded skirts; and has per- 
haps nothing to say for herself but who and who walked home 
from church together, or who had on the most fashionable hon- 
net. ‘Then perhaps she has discovered some new young man of 
wonderful genius and attainments, who has delivered some ex- 
traordinary address or lecture, who will be sure to become a 
pillar of society, and make the world wiser and better every day 
that he lives—After I get acquainted with this new wonder ; 
I find him one of your upstart gentry who has indeed the gift of 
a glib-tongue, and discernment enough to flatter adroitly ; but has 
neither correct judgment nor settled principles, and perhaps not 
good manners or common sense about practical things. 

Aunt. I am willing to acknowledge that Mrs. Hibbin is apt 
to have her favorites—but she is a very warm-hearted woman, 


and being a widow and without children she wants something 


to be kind to. 

Fanny. I am perfectly willing to excuse her for it; I only 
speak of it as a fact. 

Aunt. ‘Two instances do not establish your position that Ameri- 
can people are characterized by the love of Pets. 


Fanny. I know it, Aunt, and if you will have patience I: 


will bring you at least a dozen instances. 

Aunt. I would not give you that trouble; I can do with a 
less number. 

Fanny. But you will not be convinced if I do not give you 
a few more—There are my acquaintance the Miss Corley’s— 
“Did you ever see such sweet spring hats! What an elegant 
stripe that dress is! Have you seen my new French cape? I 
have not been able to get a single pair of shoes to fit this year 
without sending to New York on purpose, and as to the mus- 
lins I cannot find a pattern smaller than a cabbage—what shall 
Ido!” In such exclamations, delights and disappointments the 
eldest one passes most of her time, and the youngest is an imita- 
tive creature who walks in her sister’s track. Who can doubt 
that the apparel of these ladies is their pet. 

Aunt. They may get over this when they are older, and have 
more positive duties to perform. 

Fanny. 1 do not think they will; to be sure if they should 
marry, and have houses of their own, they may have pet furniture 
and pictures, but your pet-husband is such an exacting favorite, 
that those who love the outside of “ the cup and platter” so dear- 
ly, seldom bestow their taste in that way. They do, indeed, 
sometimes marry, but it is that they may have more external 
decorations and a wider field for indulgence. 

Aunt. I do not wish to have you scandaiize your com- 
panions. 

59 
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Fanny. Ido not mean to scandalize them—I only wish to 
show what sort of pets different persons have—Now there is old 
Mr. Hobson, the new church is his pet—do you ever see him 
without hearing how fine the organ is! how beautifully it lights 
in the evening! how convenient his pew is, or some such thing. 
I have tolerable patience with this peculiarity, but when a per- 
son’s pet is his own discernment, and he is perpetually finding 
fault with every thing he sees and hears it becomes tedious and 
‘disgusting—Perhaps I should not say he—women are as subject 
as men are to this cavilling spirit—and I think it is a very fash- 
ionable pet indeed. When I consider how very little talent it 
takes to find fault, and what a great expense of good-nature and 
kind feeling the habit occasions, I hope I shall never run away 
with the idea that I am qualified for a critic in character and 
conduct. 

Aunt. Thope not my dear; but you are in great danger of 
doing so if you look up the peculiarities of all your acquaintance 
in this way. 

Fanny. Do, dear Aunt, let me establish my theory; I do not 
iitend to be ill-natured; there is our friend Mrs. Harrison, what 
a housewife she is! do you ever see her without hearing, how 
early she was up in the morning, how faithful she was in super- 
intending the scrubbing, how often she makes her boy clean the 
brass over again because it is not bright enough, &c. &c. Then 
there is Mrs. Simpson ; what a mother she is! how smooth is her 
children’s hair! how clean are their frocks and aprons! how 
sweetly do they curt’sy and say, yes Ma’am, and No, Sir,—con- 
tent in external decencies she never seems to reflect that they 
have minds to cultivate or souls to save. 

Aunt. I acknowledge the truth of all these instances; but, ma- 
ny of the things you mention are in themselves highly proper. 

Fanny. 1 know that, Aunt; I only want that people should 
acquire a little more enlargement of mind, so as not to allow near 
objects to absorb their mental vision so entirely as to obstruct 
their view and prevent them from perceiving the relative elevation 
of other things. It has seemed to me to be the most constant 
difficulty among us, the source of a thousand disagreements and 
the reason why our associations are so little improving. If, 
when I visit an acquaintance I must spend all the time in list- 
ening to the details of her peculiar tastes and occupations—and 
communicate nothing but my own, perhaps, we are neither of us 
either wiser or better, and a person may live on a course of y ears 
in this sort of society and acquire nothing at all from it. Besides, 
people who pursue one favorite object with great zeal often con- 
sider “it an excuse for the neglect of many other things—for 
which reason I do think this system of favoritism, whether it be 
applied to one’s fellow creatures, to animals, to clothes, or to one’s 
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own qualities is unfavorable to virtue and happiness, and an evil 
which should be watched for and guarded against both in our- 
selves and those with whom we have influence. 

Aunt. I acknowledge the justice of your remarks, my dear— 
there are two idols you have not named, and they are the most 
common and most formidable of all : wealth-which absorbs an over- 
weening portion of the thoughts and affections of lialf mankind, and 
pride— which induces so many of us to cast a shade over the talents 
and virtues of others by our own self-importance. Still, I can- 
not allow this to be a peculiar characteristic of the American 
people—it is a general fault of our species in different ages and 
countries—Idol-worship, lost the promised land to a whole gene- 
ration of the Israelites—the Pharisee, brought war by enlarging 
the borders of their garments and making broad their phylacte- 
ries that they might appear unto men to fast. The civilized na- 
tions of antiquity, debased their high attainments and dissolved 
“the pearl of the soul” in the enervating cup of luxury.—I 
will not speak of the crimes perpetrated among Christians to ob- 
tain petty distinctions and acquire worldly possessions—I sicken at 
the thought of them. This disproportionate and extravagant love 
of earthly things is the main reason why so many of us are un- 
willing to obey the summons to that region of light and liberty, 
where we shall know as we are known. 

Fanny. You have conquered, dear Aunt; I will endeavor not 
to make my opinions, pets; but, seek for truth with all the light 
I can obtain from other minds as well as from my own, and give 
as much latitude to the favorites of others as I can without adopt- 


ing them for my own. 


CHILDHOOD. 


On, who but dwells on childhood’s hours, 
When earth seemed fanned by Eden’s breath, 
E’er thorns had sprung to choke the flowers, 
Or pain approached to whisper death ! 


af 


Then we may drink at pleasure’s springs, 
That sparkling gush, unmixed with sorrow, 
And not a cloud the present brings 
But melts in sunshine of to-morrow. 
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GOOD MANNERS THE FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE. 


, « Education commences under the most sacred and benign influences. In confiding 
it to the heart of a mother, Providence seems to have taken it upon itself.’ 
Christian Examiner. 


4 THE misdirection of the young is among the saddest sights 
: which the benevolent and philosophical observer encounters. 
i He hears persons say, ‘‘ They will grow wiser as they grow 


; older.”” ‘They may alter for the better. It may indeed rea- 
| sonably be hoped that a human being is not like cast-iron ; 

that education or circumstances, do not mould him to a moral 
| form ; so unchangeable that new and better influences will not 
j modify what bad habits have once perverted : but while there 
1 is life there is hope, is a truism which often encourages those 
who hope against reason. 

Presumptuous hope is a thing different from a rational pro- 
bability. The unreasonableness of that which is often ex- 
pressed of ill-educated children, is fully taught by the results 
of experience. Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and you will then have nature for your assistant. You need 
not then expect her to alter the law of habit, and to infuse 
new principles of action, when through your indolence or evil 
example, your child shall have become useless and unamiable. 
The function of a mother is the most sacred and the most ef- 
fective in the world ; but its genuine efficacy depends entirely 
upon what a parent is. The most excellent purposes, all the 
exertions of her ability, and all the endearments of her over- 
flowing love, will do no good unless she can influence the dis- 
positions, and regulate the conduct of her children, from the 
first developement of their faculties, till the period when they 
can act for themselves. Neglect of order, waste of time, in- 
difference to improvement, are the bad habits which are all 
expressed by the word laziness ; and this is the besetting sin 

f of those young persons who turn out good for nothing, as the 

phrase is. 

| Excitability, method, application, are the intellectual traits 

i which lead to moral improvement. A good disposition is a 

2) good element of character, and a good understanding is a good 
i soil, in which good seed must be sown ; but the good disposi- 
&@ tion, and the good understanding, may be talents hidden in a 
napkin, and be good for no earthly thing of use. How both 
- can be turned to advantage, is the question that most deeply 
concerns the parent. Principle must be cultivated ; but it 
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goes hand in hand with conduct. Good principles are not on- 
ly the rules by which we judge of others, and by which we 
avoid bad company, but they must induce a certain daily 
course of action in ourselves, or they are of no benefit. The 
wise mother knows this, and therefore she considers her own 
example as the necessary model of her children. I think I 
can enter into the practical reflections of such a parent. I 
cannot, she will consider, entirely preserve my child from the 
evils that are in the world. Bad examples in some form or 
other will be continually present to him or her, (either sex 
may suffer alike.) Conversation that shall express ill-nature, 
arrogance, ignorance, selfishness, and prejudice, must often be 
heard by every child that lives among men and women. And 
all these may be commended by the dignity of age, and the 
attraction of youth. The veneration I have instilled for years, 
and the sympathies I have cherished between my children and 
their young companions, have their dangers—the danger that 
various communications may lead them into—errors of opinion 
and conduct. It is, then, by the formation of certain habits, 
by the inculcation of certain principles, that I must endeavor 
to make the wheat harvest more abundant than the tares which 
will creep into my field of culture. A mother must be an au- 
thority which her children could safely trust ; a guide that will 
not mislead them ; a pattern they may wisely follow and im- 
prove upon. 

The whole course of treatment which would follow such a 
conclusion in a mother’s mind is too large in its plan, and too 
wide in its application, to be detailed here; but its first ope- 
rations may perhaps afford a few useful suggestions. For the 
first years of life a human being is not greatly different from 
the inferior animals. The playful kitten, and the bounding 
fawn, revel in the elements like the sprightly infant. The 
child at first is only to be fed carefully. It soon acquires 
speech, as the organ of its wants, its pleasures, and its little 
passions. Curiosity, desire, love, resentment, all soon mani- 
fest themselves. Still childhood comprehends only its own 
wants and preferences. It has no notion of the property, 
claims, and enjoyments of others. Self-will, entirely ignorant, 
is its sole law. But it comes into a world of relations, into a 
system of accommodation for multitudes besides itself. To 
_ discipline and enlighten this natural ‘self-will ; to adjust the 
privileges of this individual to those of others ; to make him 
fall in with the order of life, and from the beginning of his 
days, to contribute to the ornament and comfort of society, is 
the first obligation of his parents. There is no reasonable 
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time for a child to give unnecessary pain and vexation to oth- 
ers, to interrupt their comforts, anid exercise their forbearance. 
Every person, young and old, has his rights, comforts and du- 
ties, and every reasonable person acts upon this principle. 
The priviliges of each are acknowledged by all. Each man 
**seeketh his own” conventionally, by a tacit but universal 
consent, which regulates every person’s occupations and en- 
joyments by every other person’s. It would be useless to state 
this in the simplest form to a child ; but he soon learns it—the 
i sooner, the better.. Tell him, whenever he can understand 
iW you, ‘* Do to others as you wish them to do to you.” ‘* Do 
| not take away your brother’s and sister’s playthings—you do 
i not like to have your own taken away.’’ Here is a rule and a 
fl reason ; but neither may prevail at the time it is first presented 
'f to the mind. You may enforce this rule by commanding it to 
i be observed. The precept will thus be impressed, and may 
/ prove a good seed in the heart. But if this rule should pro- 
\ ceed from a selfish woman, all whose conduct violates it, even 
i in the perception of a child, then the young mind receives 
two false notions—one, that moral rules are words signifying 
| nothing ; and the other, that a person may speak in one way 
4 and act in another. Thus the heart is deceived, and at length 
depraved. 

The child can do no good but by improving his own facul- 
ties, and forbearing to displease others. Diligence, obedience, 
gentleness and good humor, are his proper virtues. His un- 
! directed observations will furnish him with a multitude of facts, 
i useful in the acquirement of knowledge ; but his habits must 

grow out of the care of others. The writer has known very 

ignorant persons form the best habits in young persons. Meth- 
i) od, order, and the feeling of accountability, are of the first 
i importance. ‘‘A place for every thing, and every thing in its 
4 . place,” is a rule that a child may readily be taught to observe. 
i Give your child its own implements and books, and appoint 

i y places for them all, and then periodically inform yourself that 
ti your orders are obsérved, in respect to the care of them. 
id This will teach him order, and the just value of property. 
Then have hours for eating and going to school ; appoint other 
seasons for work and play, and do not suffer them to be broken 
| in upon. You must be regular’as well as the children. You | 
ii will be regular in the observance of your laws, or in your de- 
\ viation from all laws. To adhere to, will be found easier in 
i the end, than to depart from rules. Require continued atten- 
tention to certain employments, and demand a certain result of 
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industry. You will thus form a habit of diligence, without 
which nothing useful, or excellent can be accomplished. 

Next to habits of order and industry, good manners are the 
expression of good feelings, and show the discipline of refine- 
ment. They exhibit the subjection of mere self-will to the 
presence and pleasure of others. Respect is the sentiment 
of veneration, and grows out of inculcated esteem for others, 
better than ourselves. Good mamers are, universal humani- 
ty, honor to the honorable, equity to equals, civility to inferi- 
ors, lenity to the offending, deference to all that is human, be- 
cause man is the image of God. The simplest act of polite- 
ness may be referred to this exalted principle. What we call 
the Graces, the French call les charités, and they are parts of 
that very charity which seeketh not its own, and is not puffed 
up ; but which suffereth long, and is kind. This charity is 
not only pitiful”? but ‘*courteous.” | Many children are 
permitted to give to the poor ; but what they give is not their 
own, unless it be their labor. Their acts of real goodness 
are, to forbear from giving trouble to others : sometimes to re- 
strain their animal spirits, because they disturb the sick or the 
studious : sometimes to become listeners instead of talkers, 
that they may not interrupt conversation, and to lend the aid 
of their little hands when asked. These sacrifices and exer- 
tions remind children that they live not to themselves alone ; 
and they lead to those greater eflorts which benevolence de- 
mands of us through life. ‘‘'To please and to do good,” was 
my first wish, says Madame Roland, speaking of her child- 
hood. Perhaps she did not think, when she said this, how 
intimately goodness is connected with the desire to please ; in- 
deed, goodness cannot produce its most extended effect, un- 
less the desire to please is manifest in the good done. Culti- 
vate the desire of pleasing, and the desire to do good will 
grow out of it, though the latter may exist in imperfect effi- 
cacy independently of the former. Miss Hannah More says, 
‘*A small unkindness is a great offense :” and again, ‘¢ Few 


can save, or serve, but all can please.”” Campbell, in describ- 


ing Gertrude says of her eyes, ‘‘they loved ‘whate’er they 
looked upon.” What cheerful, graceful civilities must have 
followed the greeting of those sweet eyes. The love of dress, 
and regard to neatness may be governed by this principle, and 
all accomplishments may be cultivated in reference to it. 

young girl, into whom such a principle is instilled, may say to 
herself, ‘* T accommodate myself to a fashion because others like 
it. I am careful of my appearance, because my friends re- 
spect that carefulness. I dance, and cultivate music, to afford 
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pleasure to others ; and whatever accomplishments I pursue, I 
desire to attain some excellence in them, because an inferior 
performance affords no pleasure. In some way or other I 
must try to be agreeable.”’ These are beginnings of goodness ; 
without these beginnings, when will it begin? Thus, disin- 
terestedness and generosity may suppress what is disagreeable 
in the young, and being universally cultivated, and made a mo- 
tive for all they do, may restrain the worst, and develope the 
best tendencies of the human character. These, and the first 
finciples mentioned, method and industry, followed out, will 
Jead directly to the best ends in the formation of character. 


MRS. VAN NESS. 


WE know, as yet, but few incidents in the history of this 
excellent lady ; but we hope soon to have a sketch of her life 
for the Ladies’ Magazine. We have often heard. her name 
repeated with those peculiar praises which make the brightest 
glory of the female character ; and ‘the tribute of gratitude of- 
ered to her memory by the city where her virtues were known 
and felt, is a biography of goodness which requires no study 
to understand and approve. 

A most touching instance of the benign influence of sorrow 
on a truly benevolent and feeling heart, in calling forth the 
highest and purest energies of our nature, is to be found in the 
example of Mrs. Van Ness. She had but one child—a daugh- 
ter—and mothers only can understand how her heart must. 
have been devoted to her child. But human love cannot 
shield the object of its tenderness from death. The daughter 
‘died : the mother, instead of yielding to her grief, as though 
that only was of consequence in the world, devoted herself to 
relieve the sufferings of others, more disconsolate than herself. 
On the spot where her child was entombed, she caused an 
asylum for orphan children to be erected. To these she be- 
came a mother, attending to their nurture and education with a - 
parent’s solicitude, and a benefactor’s generosity. These or- 
phans are now doubly bereaved—they followed their Benefac- 
tress to the grave, clothed in mourning, and their artless and 
sincere sorrow touched every heart. 

_ The foliowing is the public tribute of the citizens of Wash- 
ington to the virtues of Mrs. Van Ness. 
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“A public meeting of ‘the citizens of Washington, was held on 
Monday evening last, with the object of expressing the deep 


sense of regret generally felt throughout the community, at the - 


death of one they describe as a common benefactress ; and also 
for the purpose of paying a proper tribute to her memory. John 
N. Moulder, Esq. was called to the chair, and the following 
among other resolutions was adopted :— 

Whereas, by the death of MARCIA VAN NESS, lady of 
the Hon. John P. Van Ness, Mayor of this city, it has pleased 
the Almighty Disposer of events, in the plenitude of his wisdom, 
to deprive this community of one of its most shining ornaments, 
and the poor, of their most liberal and beneficent benefactress, 
we conceive it to be a duty which we owe, not only to ourselves, 
but to the eminent services end virtues of her whose loss we de- 
plore, thus publicly to express our deep and heartfelt sympathy 
with her worthy consort and the bereaved relatives. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we consider the death of Marcia Van Ness, a 
public misfortune, extending its influence from the immediate 
circle of her family, relatives and friends, throughout all the 
ramifications of society—The poor, to whom she was a constant 
and liberal benefactress, will feel her loss; the sick and afflicted, 
to whom she was a consoling visitor, will deplore her absence; 
the orphans to whom she was a mother, will again feel parentless ; 
and the friends of true religion must lament the loss of one who, 
by precept and example, was an ornament to her sex and pro- 
fession. 


It was also resolved that a committee be appointed, to have a 
plate engraved, to be placed upon the coffin of the deceased, 
bearing the following inscription : 


THE CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON, 
IN TESTIMONY OF THEIR VENERATION FOR 
DEPARTED WORTH, 
DEDICATE THIS PLATB TO THE MEMORY OF 


MARCIA VAN NESS, 


THE EXCELLENT CONSORT OF J. P. VAN NESS. 


Ir piety, charity, high principle and exalted worth, could have averted he hand ot 
fate, she would still have remained among us, a bright example of every 
virtue. The shaft of death has removed her to a purer and hap- 
pier state of existence; and while we lament her loss, 


‘let us endeavor to emulate her virtues, 


* BORN, 9TH May, 1782. 
MARRIED, 9TH MAY, 1802. 
DIED, 9TH SEPT. 1832. 
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WHAT GOOD WILL PHRENOLOGY DO THE LADIES? 


Turis question was asked by a young lady, who was ex- 
ceedingly afraid she might be tempted to overstep the modesty 
of a woman’s intellect, if she permitted herself the pleasure 
of attending Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures. She had heard his 
éloquence extolled, the peculiar fascination of his manner de- 
scribed, and she did very much wish to hear him. But what 
had a lady to do with innate powers, and the development of 
propensities, with the occipital, lateral, frontal and sincipital 
regions of the head ? 

We told the lady in question, that Dr. Spurzheim was 
proving the heart lay in the head, therefore, as the heart was 
always considered a lady’s province, we thought our sex had 
now, good authority for looking to their own heads at least : 
perhaps it would not be well to judge those of the gentlemen— 
except they were very fine. 3 

Seriously, if phrenology, as a science, be ever made effect- 
ive in moulding the character of mankind, so as essentially to 
affect their condition, improvement and happiness, it must be 
understood by women, because the principles must be acted 
upon in the education of ‘‘ young beings” from their birth. 
Now, unless the men take charge of the nurseries, and run the 
risk of all the ‘‘ mewling and puking ” &c., we do not see any way 
of obviating the necessity of female participation in this science. 

So we think it of much importance that ladies should hear 
Dr. Spurzheim lecture. Only hear him if but once, and then 
you will be better prepared to accord your approval to a long 
list of reasons we intend giving in our work, setting forth why 
ladies should attend to phrenology, and what good it will be 
calculated to effect on their own improvement and happiness, 
and that of those whose destiny they influence. We shall 
begin in our next number, probably—by that time the novelty 
of phrenology, and the excitement of the lectures will have 
given place to the sober, New-England calculation—the worth 


of the science. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE HEIDENMAVER: OR THE BenepicTines. A Legend of the Rhine. 
This is the title of Cooper’s new novel, which we have just read. Its plan is well 
set forth by the author in the following pithy manner, at the conclusion of the story. 


** Our object has been, to show, by a rapidly-traced picture of life, the reluctant 
manner in which the mind of man abandons old, to receive new impressions—the 
inconsistencies between profession and practice—the error in confounding the good 
with the bad, in any sect or persuasion—the common and governing principles that 
control the selfish, under every shade and degree of existence—and the high and im- 
mutable qualities of the good, the virtuous, and the really noble,” 


Mr. Cooper has fulfilled his object, and he has, perhaps, contrived to throw as 
great a degree of interest around his scenes as the nature of the case would admit. 
Still the work is far enough from being amusing; and no one need open it with the 
idea of a smile from beginning to end. It is sombre asa cloister; and no young 
lady need be prohibited from its perusal, with the fear that it will fill her head with 
a love for the romantic. 

But the book has its merits, in some respects, of a higher character than any pre- 
vious effort of its author. It contains a sweet feminine picture; a woman delicate 
and dignified, intellectual and amiable; in short, all but divine. We marvel how 
Mr. Cooper could sketch such a being, and sustain her through two volumes without 
any indication, on her part, of inanity or brusqaerie. But it is evident she is not 
only his heroine, (he calls her that) but the chief character; and his genius has com- 
pletely triumphed over the accusation so often urged against him as a finished novel- 
ist, namely, that he could not delineate the beautiful traits of woman’s nature. We 
advise our female friends to peruse the book for the sake of the gentle Ulrike. 
Perhaps we ought to inform the gentlemen that this heroine, who is so winning, who 
has two of the leading characters in her thrall, is a wife, a mother, and about forty 


But virtues like hers are always lovely. 

There is another excellence in these volumes. They contain more observations, 
condensing the knowledge of human nature, which the author must possess, in 
philosophical or political axioms, than those he has heretofore written, and show 
that he thinks deeply and feels fervently, on the great questions of human improye- 
ment which are now agitating the world. And he is true as a Spartan to his own 
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Republic, and its liberal principles. We intend selecting a few of the pearls of the 
book. Those who only read for the story will then not be balked of the mystery by 
any glympse at this notice; but they will find what we value as better worth preserv- 
ing. And first, of America. 


‘¢ Europeans, who are a little addicted to looking into the eye of their cis-atlantic 
kinsmen, in search of the mote, say that the master passion of life is but a sluggish 
emotion inthe American bosom. That those who are chiefly employed in the af- 
fairs of this world, should be content with the natural course of the affections, as 
they arise in the honest relations of the domestic circle, is, quite as probable, as it is 
that they who feed their passions by vanity and variety, are mistaken when they 
think that casual and fickle sensations compose any of the true ingredients of that 
purifying and elevated sentiment, which, by investing the beloved object with all 
that is estimable, leads us to be worthy of the homage we insensibly pay to virtue. 

* * * * * * 

“‘ Among the varety of ill-digested remarks that are lavished on the American 
people and their institutions, it is a received pleasantry to joke on their attachment to 
official dignities. These remarks have brobably been made because a respect for 
official authority has been found among us, when there was the expectation, and 
possibly the wish, to find anarchy.” 
* * * * * 

“ The dignified and beneficed prelate maintains there is no worship of God with- 
in our land; brobably because there are no dignified and beneficed prelates—while 
the neophyte, in some lately invented religion, denounces us all in a body, as so 
many miserable bigots, devoted to Christ !” , 

* * * * * * 


‘A distinguished foreign orator once pronounced the titles of honor, and the so- 
cial distinctions that are conferred by the European governments, to be the ‘ chea 
defense of nations.”” This opinion strikes us to be merely one of the thousand bold fak. 
lacies, that have been broached to uphold existing interests, without reference to their 
true effects, or to their inherent justice. This ‘cheap defense’ is the origin of a 
hundred costly habits, that leave him who bears the burden but small reason to exult 
in its discovery.” ; 

*¢ There can be no greater mistake than to imagine that mere nominal rank is a 
p for a correspondent degree of refinement, since every thing is relative in this 
world, and where the base of the pillar is but a little =? ned, it would be a vio- 
lation of all architectural keeping, to expect a capital of a different style. Thus it 
is that we, without any social orders but those of convention, are struck with so 
many discrepancies among people whose patricians, having studied all that is 
factitious plausible in breeding, are still deficient in the grand essentials of reason 
and humanity, simply because the roots of the society in which they are only the 
more luxuriant branches, are planted in a soil of ignorance and debasement.” 


We will now proceed to extract some of the philosophic axioms—if net all new, 
all are strikingly expressed, and denote the power of wise thought, as well as deep 
observation, in the writer. 

«* Happiness cannot be bartered for,'as we would look into the value of houses and 


lands. 
Those who prize the world’s smiles ever yield reverence to those who chance to 


In youth, unless watched and wisely directed, our best qualities may become in- 


struments of our fall. 
The tie.between the young and guiltless, is one of nature’s holiest mysteries. 


Woman winds herself about the heart of man by her tenderness, nay, by her very 
dependence, in a manner, to effect that which his pride would refuse to a power 
more evident. 

Taste becomes bad, when it is ind at the expense of that reverence which 
should mark all the conduct of man in the immediate presence of his Creator. 
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A deep conviction of the truth, and a certainty of acting right, fortifies the mind 
with a high moral dignity. 

This is an age in which no sophistry can long escape unsearched, nor any injury 
to-natural justice go long unrequited. No matter where the wrong to truth has been 
committed; on the throne, or in the cabinet; in the senate, or by means of the press 
—society is certain to avenge itself for the deceptions of which it has been the dupe; 
and its final judgments are recorded on that opinion which lasts long after the spe- 
cious triumphs of the plausible are forgotten. 

There is a majesty and a quiet energy in truth and sound principles, that happily 
form their buttresses. Without this wise provision of Providence, the world would 
be hopelessly abandoned to the machinations of those who consider all means lawful, 
provided the ends tend to their own success. 

There are latent sympathies in humax nature, which too much use may deaden, 
but which nothing but death can finally extinguish. 

It is vain to say that this innate sentiment of truth, which we call conscience, is 
the mere result of opinion and habit, since it is even more apparent in the guileless 
and untrained child, than in the most practised man, and nature has so plainly set 
her mark upon all its workings, as to prove its identity with the fearful being that 
forms the incorporeal part of our existence. 

We look upon this unwearied monitor as a vestige of that high condition from 
which man fell; and we hold it to be beyond dispute, that precisely as men feel and 
admit its influence, do they approach or recede from their original innocence. 

There is no better evidence of the innate aspirations of our intellectual being, than 
the universal deference which is paid to knowledge. 

We may claim to have improved on the opinions and practices of our predeces— 
sors ; but we are still far from being the consistent and equitable creatures that it is 
hoped we are destined to become. 

There are some who accumulate for the advantages that are incidental to wealth; 
others hoard under the goadings of ‘an abstract and nearly inexplicable passion; 
while andther set heap together their means, as boys roll up snow, with a delight in 
witnessing how large a mass may be collected by their agency. 

Principles are immutable ; re when once fairly admitted, are not easily dispos- 
sessed by the bastard doctrines of expediency and error. 

It matters little whether we admit of this or that form of faith—the fruit of the 
right tree is charity and self-abasement; ‘and these teach us to think humbly of our- 

ves, and kindly of others.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The articles farnished by our excellent friend, Mrs. E. C. Embury, have been re- 


ceived, and their publication will commence in the next number. 

Many thanks to for the * Intercepted letters.”” We shallflay them before our 
readers in due order. 

* Indus ” and ‘ Everallin ” are welcome. 

We are{very solicitous to hear again from Mrs. S 
pondent. 


our Washington corres- 


Several articles have been received which we have not yet had leisure to examine. 

The Phrenological Lectures just now engross our time and thoughts, and we hope 
the writers of the said articles are also profiting by Dr. Spurzheim’s hints, that we 
must contrive to “ interest those we wish to improve, must gain their attention before 
they will appreciate our labors.” 
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There is an Howr. 


THERE TS AN HOUR. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


W. D. BRINCKLE, M. D. 
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4 There is an hour of happiness, 
When man can revel free from pain ; 
An hour of pure unhallowed bliss, , 
Which every mortal strives to gain. 
3 
q But ah! there is a solemn hour, i 
4 When dread reflections wake the soul ; E 
4 When man must own a higher pow’r, ; 
A God supreme—who holds control. 
4 
ht Tis when disease has laid us low, 
' And sorrow dims the closing eye; 
¥ When tyrant death, man’s mortal foe, 
i Proclaims alas that we must die! | 
| 5 
1 Yes, yes, ’tis when we feel and own 
‘i Our hapless lot—our wretched fate ; : 
I Cry for forgiveness—loudly moan, 
And sorrow o’er our dying state. 
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